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“ Gallinippers.” 


We are now and then startled by a sort of literary bomb, that alights 
among us without that preliminary process of audible “fizzing,” by 
which such missiles are wont to give warning of their approach. Peo- 
ple have thus no opportunity to “stand from under,” but are cut down 
by these fierce little squibbers without benefit of clergy. The “ Gallinip- 
per,” and the “Scalpel,” each gave one entertainment during the last 
Term,—the latter making its “first appearance upon any stage”—and 
we feel bound to say that any amount of quiescence for the future will 
not materially injure its reputation. It is desirable that a paper should 
possess either wit or decency; both might be tolerated, but if neither 
can be commanded we think that under the circumstances, non-appear- 
ance is most decidedly justifiable. 

These papers are, as a matter of obvious convenience, published anony- 
mously. We find no fault with that. Probably the authors’ names 
would not, in most instances, add any especial dignity to their produc- 
tions, while they themeelves certainly could not hope to gain very great 
glory by any principle of reflex action. We of course write with no feel- 
ing of personal ill will towards the unknown Editors; but it appears to 
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us either that they have mistaken pure malice for some more exalted 
sentiment towards the unfortunate subjects of their discourse, or that they 
have chosen a remarkably unique method of correcting real or imagin- 
ary evils. Their intentions may be very patriotic. In that case we 
recommend them to vary the modus operandi of their labors. Their ar- 
ticles are with great generosity designed mainly for the benefit of the 
Faculty. It must be quite agreeable to these literati to be able to give 
vent to their pent up wrath in this way, especially as most of them are 
presumed to have suffered somewhat at the hands of those functionaries, 
and perfect freedom of speech on certain topics cannot be so safely in- 
dulged through any other channel, or so surely brought to the notice of 
those for whose ultimate good it is intended. 

“ ‘We do not propose to play the fabulous game of investing largely in 
“ Philosophical Orations,” by thus disapproving of these barbarous vitu- 
perations against those who happen for the time to be our instructors. 
That there are grave evils existing here, as at most other places, no one 
will deny. There seems to be a gefferal conviction that the system of 
boy-administration which, for the most part, prevails among us during 
the first two years of onr course, is an essential abomination. Besides, 
we should not be particularly ambitious to remove the soil from official 
pedestals by any process of genuflection, even if such exercises were as 
profitable as our “knights of the sharp stick” appear to imagine. 

Who is responsible for the faults they complain of, we know not. 
They are no doubt chiefly beyond the conttol of the Faculty,—most as- 
suredly they are quite beyond that of the student. The difficulties do 
not originate with him, and it is no part of his mission to correct them. 
But if it were otherwise, the least effectual of all possible contrivances 
for producing the required change would be this very one of stabbing in 
the dark, at persons who have for any reason incurred the dislike of in- 
dividuals among those whom it is their fortune or misfortune to in- 
struct. 

Certain chapters are set apart for the consideration of such under- 
graduates as do not happen to find favor in the sight of these worthies. 
If one has the misfortune to inherit any personal peculiarity or defect, he 
may expect to see it paraded as his “subject,” in some list of “ appoint- 
ments.” Such things, if addressed to a person verbally, would not be 
tolerated in any civilized community; and does it lessen the meanness 
that the author skulks behind some unknown old Printing Press? It is 
no doubt vastly pleasant for the Gallinipper scribblers to dispense their 
blessings from such “loopholes of retreat,” for they can execute their 
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work with as litle personal danger as certain small boys about our streets, 
who, with their patent pop-guns, are wont to fire balls of putty at pass- 
ing pedestrians, from the strong fortification of a back-yard gate. We 
dislike to disturb the recreations of any class of people, but will venture 
to assure both the boys and the literary gentlemen, that if they can 
devise some other mode of diversion their heroism will not on that 
account be called in questign, or their credit in other respects in the least 
degree impaired. Both classes are no doubt sharp shooters in their par- 
ticular line, and most likely both have sometimes hit persons rather dis- 
agreeably ; but their skill has nevertheless failed to confer upon them 
any very enviable notoriety among their cotemporaries. 

The “Scalpel” evidently attempted to excel all its predecessors; and 
it succeeded. The ground which it traveled was entirely unoccupied, 
and we presume no one will be inclined to dispute the possession of it 
hereafter. If a paper is designed to be cutting, it is hardly advisable to 
render it contemptible. Passages approaching downright blasphemy 
are not particularly adapted to the latitude for which these articles were 
intended. We make no pretensions to any very exalted piety ourselves ; 
but there are certain limits of propriety when alluding to things sacred, 
which even the barbarian of the South Sea recognizes instinctively, and 
which it poorly becomes the “ refined intellects” of an institution like 
this to disregard. 

If the gentlemen of the “ Banger” family will show us something we 
can enjoy a good laugh over, we will so far thank them; if they will 
display in their columns a spirit of manliness when treating of College 
men and things, we will so far appreciate them and give them credit: if 
they will do anything which has a tendency to better the state of 
things which they deplore, we will be grateful to them for their efforts. 
But, O ye mighty men of the quill! and most especially, O fearful 
“Trustees, Directors and Corporation” of the “Scalpel!” if you must 
write, do not, we beseech of you, thrust upon an injured community 
such naked irreverence and vulgarity, without one single redeeming fea- 
ture, as embellished the pages of your first issue. If you will sacrifice 
some unlucky man to appease your holy wrath, we beg of you to spare 
such language as would befit a Five Points Pandemonium, and which 
must shock the taste, if not the moral feeling, of every intelligent reader. 
We claim no jurisdiction over the management of that sheet, or any 
other one of its order: but we do claim a right to lift up our voice 
against publications which are a disgrace to our College, whether judged 

by a merely literary standard, or by the higher one of decency and mo- 
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rality. We believe there should be in our life here a purpose of accom- 
plishing something higher and nobler than the mere gratification of a 
vindictive selfishness, by publishing such articles as every man among 
us would be ashamed to own, and consider it an insult to have charged 
upon him. 

It may not be out of place to remember that these papers go to make 
up the data, from which those who are withont the College walls form 
their opinion of those who are within them. Would any one like to 
take a copy of the “Scalpel” in his pocket as his letter of recommenda- 
tion to the world? Or would he feel flattered to have it considered as 
an index of College life?” For our own part, we feel that such a produe- 
tion is an insult to the great body of students: for those who are not in 
our midst have no means of making any distinction in the matter, but 
must inevitably charge the whole thing upon the entire mass, while 
there are many who do not covet the honor of any such participa- 
tion. 

We are not disposed so assign to these documents any great import- 
ance either way, so far as their effect here is concerned. They are usually 
so ridiculously overdone as to render them well nigh powerless, even for 
the production of evil. Still, their tendency must be to blunt the moral 
sensibility and corrupt the taste of those among whom they circulate. 
Such trash is entirely mischievous, and we rejoice that the authors have 
had the kindness to render their own weapons as nearly harmless as 
they conveniently could. They have thus shown some goodness of 
heart, or some opposite quality of head,—it is difficult to tell which. 
In conclusion, we can say of these publications, as a California paper 
once said of its cotemporaries :—“ They only lack ability and character 
to render them influential.” N. ©. P. 
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SHALL WE ADMIT UTAH? 


Shall we admit ftah? 


TwELve years ago, Joseph Smith, a man of shrewd and ready wit, but 
of unprincipled life, professed himself the prophet of the Most High. 
He gathered round him, in a New York village, a few disciples, whom 
he fascinated by the strange majesty of his demeanor, and by the mys- 
tery of his miracles. The lame walked, the blind saw, health returned 
to the sick—they say the dead breathed again under his touch. Mes- 
merism had not yet revealed its wonders, and the ignorant adopted the 
old expedient of ignorance: “ Omne ignotum pro mirifico.” He pro- 
claimed a new revelation that abrogated in part, and in part confirmed, 
the old. It told the history of the lost Judean tribes; it followed them 
to America ; it traced from them the lineage of the aborigines, and pre- 
dicted the final reunion of God’s chosen people, and the establishment of 
their eternal empire in the regions of the West. The strange characters 
of the golden plates were translated into the Book of Mormon; and from 
the publication of this fantastic revelation may be dated the rise of their 
religion. Meanwhile persecution was not idle, and an opportune vision 
commanded the prophet and his people to leave homes and families for 
the West. They settled in Ohio. Their numbers had increased to hun- 
dreds ; and although converts rapidly multiplied, their fanatical preach- 
ing, and the whispered suspicion of outrageous immoralities among them 
awakened an universal loathing which they could not disregard. They 
escaped forcible expulsion by a new removal. They settled again in a 
magnificent site on the banks of the father of waters. They named 


-their new capital Nauvoo. They were strong in numbers, no less than 


in faith. The silken cords of novelty and credulity had changed into 
the iron bond of persecution. 

From this time their history is matter of notoriety. We know how 
their strength and isolated position gave their prophet courage—how a 
splendid temple, strong as the pyramids, crowned the heights of Nauvoo, 
—how supreme power, intrusted to unprincipled men, worked out abuse 
and perfect license—how the new doctrines of marriage and the sealing 
of women, and the virtual abolition of all law, raised a storm of indigna- 
tion throughout Illinois, which they in vain attempted to withstand,— 
how their prophet was slain, and how, with injustice and cruelty, they 
were expelled from the homes of their own erection, and the lands of 
their own tillage, and the beautiful city and temple they had raised from 
the barren bluffs,—how despairing women and children went barefoot 
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through forests and wintry snows, and gathered their diminished num. 
bers west of the Mississippi, Then began the triumph of that hero 
ism which persecution alone can kindle. They found a retreat near our 
Pacific coast, a region of climate unsurpassed, sheltered on every side by 
lofty mountains, and amid almost Alpine scenery,—they conquered the 
Indians and the difficulties of a new country, and erected a common. 
wealth, whose rapid rise, primal sufferings, and peculiar religion find no 
parallel, save in the doctrines of Mahomet. 

And yet its history is but begun. They are sending out apostles to 
every land beneath the sun. Emigrants are flocking by thousands from 
England, France, Germany, Italy and all the States—the English farmer 
deluded by the prospect of certain wealth and the promise of a priest. 
hood,—the German peasant roused to unwonted enthusiasm by the high- 
wrought pictures of a proselyting Mormon,—hundreds longing for the 
absence of all restraint, freedom from social restrictions and conventional- 
isms,—hundreds more hoping only for a paradise of lawlessness and sen- 
suality. Thus appealing openly alike to what is noblest and basest in 
human nature, their own morals have degenerated into open polygamy 
and secret violations of every law,—their social constitution authorizing 
by the sanctions of religion, profanity, adultery and incest. They hold 
the Federal Government accountable for their former persecutions, and 
secretly discarding all allegiance to the United States, they are restrained 
by considerations of expediency alone from open rebellion. Yet they 
have succeeded in establishing a mock territorial government; they have 
obtained from a weak-minded President the recognition of their religion, 
by the appointment of their prophet as chief magistrate, who declares 
that “ he will be Governor of Utah until God Almighty sees fit to depose 
him.” They have banished United States Judges; and the fact is noto- 
rious, that no other man than Brigham Young, in or out of Utah, dare 
accept the chief magistracy of the territory. And now they ask for ad- 
mission to the number of equal and confederated States. Shall we 
admit them ? 

We propose to answer this question, in view of its constitutional, moral 
and political bearings. First, then, what are the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution respecting the admission of States to the confederacy ? 

The meaning of every law must be sought in the evident intent of 
its framers, as interpreted by their enactments. When words are ambig- 
uous, their meaning must be sought in the history of those enactments, 
and in the chronicles of their times. When words are plain and sus- 
ceptible of a single meaning, no hidden or unexpressed idea is to be 
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inferred from them—then the letter of the law is the ultimate standard 
of decision. The regulation of the Constitution respecting the admission 
of States is simply as follows: “ New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union.” The meaning of the enactment is obvious. 
It does not say new States must be admitted, on certain conditions; it . 
does not even imply the slightest obligation on the part of the Federal 
Union to open to new comers the doors of its confederacy. It simply 
gives permission to the Congress, bound as they are by their oaths and 
their love of country, to vote on the question of admission, as the interests 
of the Republic and the requirements of the Constitution seem to them 
todemand. We are not, then, compelled to admit Utah, whatever be 
her condition and relations to the States. This is the negative force of 
the Constitution. It cuts off forever the idea that any Territory is ad- 
mitted to the Union as a State by virtue of any Constitutional require- 
ment to that effect. 

Again, there is nothing in that instrument whose letter or spirit can 
be interpreted to forbid the exclusion of a Territory applying for admis- 
sion, on the ground of the religion of its inhabitants. There are but 
two provisions upon the subject of religion in the Constitution. These 
are, Ist :—* No religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States ;” and secondly, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” Neither of these affect the ques- 
tion at issue. Congress has unlimited power over the admission or non- 
admission of States. Now, there are forms of religion which strike at 
the very roots of civil society—which destroy, by their malign influence, 
all prosperity or progress, individual or national. The garb of religion 
hides many barbarous and cruel rites which are dignified by its name, 
Would not the human sacrifice of the ancient Mexicans, if practiced now 
by their descendants, alone forbid their admission to the Republic, though 
the practice of such an abomination were vital to their faith? And 
would not the religion of a pagan settlement of Japanese on our Pacific 
coast forbid their erection into a sovereign State? Such religion works 
unnumbered evils to the country and the race. The legislator must 
consider not only the geographical, physical and industrial progress 
of the people, but must watch their moral advancement, their true re- 
ligious culture, and must vote accordingly ; for the Constitution, while it 
prevents all actual laws respecting an establishment of religion, and all 
restrictions upon religious liberty, does not prevent, but rather by its 
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whole spirit requires every man’s vote to be regulated by the great in. 
terests of morality and pure religion, the only safeguards of national 
existence. This, too, is the negative force of the Constitution. Not only 
are we not compelled to admit Utah, but we may consider and weigh 
the influence of its religion upon the Territory and the country. 

But there is a positive provision, which of itself will decide the whole 
question. The Constitution declares that the United States shall guar. 
antee to each State a republican form of government, i. ¢., that 
State in the confederacy shall be a republic; that there shall be no mon- 
archies or aristocracies, but on every foot of land covered by the Ameri- 
ean flag, the will of the people shall be the supreme law. Can any one 
pretend that Utah possesses a republican form of government? From the 
first history of the Mormons, they have been subject, blindly subject to 
the pretended revelations of the Divine will through their leader. They 
have always claimed that by this Divine guidance their government was 
a pure theocracy. Every movement of the Saints, from the discovery of 
the golden plates to the marriage of the forty-third wife of the prophet, 
has been ordered by Divineinspiration. Their constitution and laws are 
revealed from on high, their offices, civil and religious, are filled, their 
machinery of government carried on by the intimations of the Almighty, 
through their chief. He sends on distant missions those whose presence 
is inconvenient, disposes of the daughters and wives of his subjects as 
seems best to himself alone,—he is amenable to no law,—he is free from 
all sin. Such is their ostensible government. Clearly no republic, it is 
really the worst of despotisms. The enormity of the imposture requires 
-all the machinery of tyrants to move the wheels of government. Spies 
lurk in every house. A word against the system or its vilest abuses 
is punished by cruelties too exquisite and refined to tell in a Christian 
land. A thick veil of hypocrisy covers the whole face of society ; men 
dare not tell their thoughts, while a priestly aristocracy plunder them 
of property, common sense, the wives of their bosoms, their yet uncon- 
taminated children,—destroying all peace of mind, and worse, all hope of 
escape. Is this a community to admit to a free and equal band of con- 
federated republics? Utah does not possess a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and by the Constitution she must be denied admittance to the 
Union. 

Let us look at the social aspect of the question. What are the inevit- 
able fruits and tendencies of the system of polygamy, now openly 
avowed and practiced in the Territory? The Turks are a fair illustration 
of the terrible effects of a system, acting almost by itself alone upon a 
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people originally the noblest warriors of the East, now a feeble, scanty 
race, dwindled to a skeleton of its former greatness. In the absenge of 
that rapid and favorable development of population, which is-one of the 
surest signs of real prosperity, the Empire of the Moslem has been wither- 
ing for centuries. Polygamy is a system of natural injustice. While 
the sexes are equal in gumber, it must rob the many-for the benefit of 
the few. It banishes the proper education of childhood, and that love of 
offspring that nature planted in the breast of the mother is crushed from 
her aching bosom. Polygamy is inevitably followed by neglect of off- 
spring, infanticide, and all the horrors of licentiousness. And where 
these enormities exist, what community can prosper? 

A recent letter from Utah tells us that they have houses, but no 
homes, children and wives, but no families. Can any thing furnish a 
more startling picture? Imagination can depict the jealousy that di- 
vides each household against itself, the wrangling and the hate that 
turns every home that should be a retreat from care and the great sorrows 
of life, lighted by the genial torch of affection, and fragrant with the 
incense of charity, into the abode of warring spirits and aching hearts— 
that transforms the Paradise of domestic happiness into an Inferno where 
the demons that work out every human ill hold unmolested their high 
Carnival. 

The two great tendencies of polygamy are to utter licentiousness and 
the complete degradation of woman. Will any man in a civilized com- 
munity hear without a shudder that the sanctity of the Mormon priest- 
hoods to be preserved in the families of the order, and its purity secured 
by the adulterous connexion of brother and sister, of mother and son? 
Is it not shocking that now, in the nineteenth century, the most awful 
crimes of the debased Egyptian and Persian are committed in the name 
of the most High God—to preserve his religion on earth? Is there any 
one who cannot see that such a scheme of licentiousness as the sealing 
of women, dissolving at will the ties of marriage, ends only in promis — 
cuous concubinage, and the destruction of the race? If there ever was 
an example of a society bursting suddenly into the very bloom of corrup- 
tion, it is the community of Salt Lake. Will not a righteous Heaven 
bury its abominations beneath its waters, as the Dead Sea lies thick and 
motionless over the living tomb of Sodom ! 

And then the degradation of woman! Woman, the noblest work of 
God, made to be the joy of the fireside, made the superior of man in all 
that is beautiful and true, first in all consolation and all tenderest hu- 
manity, sensitive, and delicate in every feature and in every feeling—made 
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most like the angels—that she should become the instrument of man’ 
basgst passions and his crouching slave! Does not a man’s cheek bum 
with indignation and a flame light’ his eye when he reads the doctrine of 
the Saints, that a woman’s soul cannot be saved unless she be united by 
some bond on earth, to some male believer! Will his indignation by 
less when he knows the scheme is but a villainous imposition of the 
Mormon chiefs to allure by the sure hope of salvation, the young, the 
beautiful, the devout to their unhallowed clutches? They say that 
women now shrink from their husbands as slaves from the lash of their 
masters. 

Yet the beauties of the system are but ripening. They have as ye 
had some pretence of law, some outward semblance of deceacy—but 
away among the Utah mountains, isolated, and with absolute sway, 
Brigham Young stops not here. True, profanity is virtuous, and the 
Sabbath assemblage is regaled by the harmonies of a brass band, in- 
terspersed with the prophet’s oaths and ravings,—true, all semblance of 
religion has nearly vanished, and all law is evaded ; yet the career of the 
Saints is but begun. 

Is such a community fit to stand, amid the thirty pure white statues of 
freedom locking hands from Maine to California, radiant with virgis 
‘beauty and with the high hopes of humanity ! 

Let us touch briefly, in the third place, upon the political aspect 
of the question. Is it expedient to admit to the union of the 
‘States such an element of discord? The whole history of Mormon 
‘ism shows that it is the loathing and abomination of every peopl 
among whom it has settled. We must look to the future, as wel 
as the present, when the sweeping prairies, and the broad savanna 
of the West shall receive their advancing millions. Mormonism has not 
grown better in the slow lapse of time, nor will it. It may live, tempo 
tarily,a State prosperous in appearance, but as sure as the laws of nature, 
‘it must decline. Its future neighbors, will they be indulgent to its 
erimes? Can we prevent, then, a war of extermination ? 

By admitting Utah, we shall be encouraging and protecting its pollu: 
tions. Brigham Young has already placed himself on a throne we shall 
find it hard to shake. Admit the State, and we perpetuate his authority 
and his crimes. Under the shelter of the Republic, Utah might thrive 
for years in its vice, and ripen in its soil of corruption. Shall we 
encourage and protect, and shall we aid to perpetuate this system of 
blasphemy, imposture, and licentiousness ¢ 

Moreover, we should introduce an element not only incongruous but 
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secretly hostile to the Republic, which, for the bitter sense of wrongs 
will seek revenge, and, like the viper, will bite the bosom that pro- 
tects it. 

Utah is voluntarily a slave State. Formed into a Territory with the 
option of slavery, she has enslaved Negroes and Indians—for her people 
have not the free spirit nor the nobility of purpose to rescue a new and 
vast country from the curse of slavery. 

Shall we then admit Utah? No! for we need not admit her, while 
the constitutional, moral, and political aspects of the question, all refuse 
her. No! In solitude and shame, let her wither, root and branch— 
blasted for ever—a warning to mankind ! 


Never Again. 


Never again shall the loved and lost 
Be enfolded in our arms, 

Till we all shall meet by the River of Life, 
In the shadow of heavenly palms. 


But oft as we sit in our homes and dream, 
At the falling eventide, 

There come sweet visions of other days, 
Dear thoughts of those who have died. 


And the soft sweet rush of angel wings 
Thrills through the twilight air, 

While an unseen presence seems to call 
Our hearts to silent prayer. 


And we thank our Father for that love, 
Which, as each friend departs, 

Sends their angel forms from the land above, 
To gladden our lonely hearts. 
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Greek Ode,* 


BY LEVI HOLBROOK. 


tod; Magafovoucyous 
duvet. 


Toig Magabovouazors nagézaper, 
nai xowns matyidos owtigeow. Oide udhiota 
xéQdec 
Cony xai Cwijs téhog évdokov, xai, 
Mev OxdT0S 600" éxchuy”’, iudtioy xdvews _ 
evudeés. Eiowd? ! av’ agyot 
Tlevtelixov xoguepi oiov éog ye méverv 
ueidnu’ reliov, vixng xabooaoa 
beoneoiag. “Eni tov ti meotégw 
oi & ob Téhog 
éT@v, eidov évegde 
Bodduevoy Magabovos anzion id’? avdgay 
meator Mideov xdouov éthav. 


Maxagias oa menwxdtes, of matéges viv 
hentopadic obvtayw’ éxdguoooy, xai 
“Eneta 0’ avageto aiwa 
ava otoatoy eigéa TTegorxdy ac étaynoayr - 
HOE avixntor memogevouévor wiv 
éx olv 0’ aygqudtnte MUQLAVaY 
innwy Hedioro, tecoagdxorvta 


*The following piece, pronounced at the recent Fxhibition of the Junior 
Class, has at our request been furnished for insertion. We thought it desirable 


‘to preserve in the pages of the College Magaziue a production which, so far as 


we are aware, is the first of its kind among us.—[Eps. 
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Langdonics. 


Towarp the close of the last academical year, the College world was 
mystified by the announcement that Prof. Charles Langdon was about 
to form classes for instruction in “ Home Gymnastics.” The term was 
almost as novel as “Omoo, by the author of Typee.” Who was Prof 
Charles Langdon? What were Home Gymnastics? With regard to 
the former, one said he was a French Republican, another that he wasa 
British officer, gobbling recruits for the Foreign legion; a third sug- 
gested that he was a connexion of Tom Hyer. With regard to the Pro- 
fessor’s business, the prevailing opinion was that broached by some Fresh- 
men, still smarting under the “ martyrdom of maternity,” (as George Sand 
saith,) viz, that the new system was designed to instruct the Seniors in 
their approaching duties of family government. They thus reconciled 
the plain meaning of “Home” with the etymological sense of “ Gym- 
nastics.” 

But soon all doubts were cleared away. The new Professor was the 
most genial man of men; and the new system was a glorious federal 
union of all Saxon participles comprised under the general term of mo- 
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tion. To talk the Russian language fluently, it is said that the student 
peed only to persevere in sneezing, and saying “ski.” To define Lang- 
donics, and at the same time include in the definition an example of 
what the system can do for the human Jungs: take all really active ver- 
bals that end in ing, shake them well together, and pronounce them at 
abreath. Langdonics, then, is the running-jumping-hopping-dancing- 
fsing-springing squatting - squirming -walking - leaping-staring-straining- 
creeping -crawling-waddling - toddling-whooping - howling - straightening- 
strengthening-rearing-tearing-beating thumping movement of the day. 
It is Ling, Elssler, Shattuck, Hercules, Preisnittz, Graham, Julien, Jim 
Crow and Chesterfield mingled in one grand acrobatic performance of 
jumping inside out and swallowing yourself. 

It is Euclid made easy. It is Ornithology for the million. If “ young 
gentlemen who have recently entered College” cannot hereafter under- 
stand geometry, they des: rve to be excoriated with the radius of a great 
tircle, and if any one of any class, after witnessing such life-like displays 
of the movements of “ ducks” and all poultry, becomes the victim of any 
quack or gobbler of the day, then that panier ai is himself a goose and 
deserves to be plucked. 

Time would fail me to tell of the beneficent effects of the new regime : 
of crooked men straightened—of straight men limbered—of limber men 
made double-jointed—of the delight of all seamstresses and tailors—of 
the consternation of all boarding-house keepers when asked for two 
pieces of pie—or, to speak in the manner of Carlyle, of that horriblest 
Farce-Tragedy of infinitely gaunt doctors shuffling a willy-nilly “spectre’s 
march” into the everlasting No! One disciple said, that he now under- 
stood the @haracter of Comus and Circe, and could believe in the zodlog- 
ical illustrations of Punch, but I, although pleased at the impulse given 
to classical learning, merely felt, for the first time in my life, implicit 
confidence in that supernatural story of Dickens, about the nondescript 
Quilp’s boy who was perpetually standing on his head and locking into 
the windows, so to speak, with his pedestrian extremities. 

It will be seen, then, that Langdonics is a universal system. It must 
indeed be parenthetically admitted, that what with the incrcasing heat 
of the season—the inherent laziness of the human family—the fact that 
the ceilings of even the best of rooms are, like apes’ foreheads, villain- 
ously low, and the final exit of the good Professor, who, having put his 
trust in Providence, has gone to straighten out Brown University—that 
the system is at present a little neglected. But Langdonics can never 


die. It is among exercises what — is among poets, and Jeremy 
VOL. XXI. 
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Taylor among divines. It appeals to the whole moral, physical and jn. 
tellectual man, and also to the ladies. It is not content to develop the 
aristocratic right hand, right side, right foot, or the upper half of the 
body at the expense of the lower, until the owner of said halves wander 
through society like a misguided shoulder of mutton, with all the meat 
at one end, but, in the true spirit of republicanism, it aims at the trans. 
mogrification of al/—bones, muscles, nerves and sinews—whatever their 
locality or relative importance. 

And what is the machinery requisite to carry on this great system! 
Almost nothing ; merely a rod, the size of a broomstick, and two clubs, 
I know it seems almost like carrying a man out on two chips; bat 
reader, laugh not at simplicity. Aristotle and the prophet Elisha wer 
laughed at by Naaman and other ninnies for the simplicity of their 
instrumentalities. And the Langdonic apparatus is as effective in ity 
way as the waters of Damascus, or the syllogism of the “ master of sen 
tences.” And finally, dear lazy reader, you are not to suppose that you 
ean become a spiritual and corporeal Apollo Belvidere for three Yankee 
shillings and the agent’s commission. You must work. “The gods 
before all good things have placed sweat.” And in these troublow 
times, when Lynch law is triumphant—when bullyism has usurped the 
place of chivalry—when the plain-spoken orator who has the floor to-day, 
has it in more personal proximity to-morrow, and patriotic represents 
tives cannot retain a seat in either House of Congress except by holding 
on to their desk with both hands—verily, bodily exercise is everything, 
The good old Homeric times are about to return, and all offices of trust 
‘and profit can be held only by those who are competent to drop 4 
speaker at twenty rods’ distance, and whose heads are as Hard as the 
Junior seats in chapel. J. M. H, 
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The Dankee Munchausen. 


“ You told a lie; an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my soul alie; a wicked lie.” 


“ Mendax nascitur, non fit.” Mopern Port. 


PrecisEty one hundred years ago there was in the Junior Class of 
Yale College a young student named Samuel Peters; and in that name 
was buried a man of no ordinary character. It is true you would have 
experienced no difficulty in finding many among his classmates who far 
surpassed him in those subjects of study which are commonly regarded 
as criterions of intellectual power. Large numbers there were who had 
aplored into profounder depths of Mathematical investigation; who 
had roamed more extensively in the regions of Science and Philosophy ; 
and who possessed a deeper and more elaborate acquaintance with An- 
dent Literature, and the Mythology of departed superstitions : but there 
was one respect in which he put to blush all competition, and towered 
insublime and smiling superiority above predecessors, above contempo- 
raries, above posterity! He knew no peer, he acknowledged no rival, in 
the exalted, the comprehensive and the delicate Art of Lying. The 
practice of that Art was with him no mere fleeting day-dream ; it was 
the object of his hourly, unintermittent devotion. No gossip from the 
street, no account of public occurrences, no tale of personal exploit 
could pass his lips without being moulded, and magnified and besmeared, 
in accordance with the ruling (ge of his soul, like Longfellow’s won- 


der-loving Tagoo ;— 
“ Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring 
- But himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marvelous story 
But himself could tell a stranger.” 


The venerable Dr. Trumbull, who was in College at the same time. 
with Peters, informed the late distinguished Professor Kingsley that “of 
all men whom he had ever known, Samuel Peters was the most unrelia- 
ble, even in narrations of trivial importance.” 

With this enviable reputation our hero graduated, in the year of 
grace, one thousand seven hundred and fifty seven. In the absence of 
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documentary evidence upon the point, we shall omit to state how 
where he was engaged during the few years immediately succeeding the 
memorable event to which we have just alluded, But this much we 
know, that by some strange and ironical fatality, his attention was tun. 
ed to the study of Theology ; that he took orders as a Clergyman in the 
Episcopal service, and that shortly before the American Revolution, he 
was felicitating the Church at Hebron by oceupying its pulpit as 4 
Preacher of the Gospel of Truth. 


At that terrible crisis in the destinies of the American Colonists, § 


when the issue presented was simply whether they should resolutely 
maintain their rights, cr ignominiously loose, there were here and there, 
scattered in Providential sparsensss through the country, devotees of that 
servile superstition—* the Divine Right of Kings;” and Samuel Peten, 
true to the groveling sycophancy of his disposition, enrolled himself is 
the lists of the Tories. 

Not content, however, with merely holding the pusilanimous and de 
grading theories which an American Tory was compelled to entertain, 
he took it upon himself to become their advocate, to denounce the 
spreading spirit of independence as treasonable, and to talk in magnilo- 
quent terms of the “ paternal and gracious sway of the British Monar 
chy.” The sagacious Hebronites were unable to regard such fustian with 
other feelings than those of abhorrence; and our Hero, deeming it the 
part of discretion to anticipate the wishes of his fellow citizens, left the 
country with mysterious suddenness, and sought in the Metropolis of 
his Nation’s oppressors that sympathy which none but the traitorous 
could extend to him at home. 

‘Upon his arrival in London, he found that the Art which he had 
practiced with greater partiality than any other, and in which he was 
of all men the most proficient, was destined to come to some practical 
account. He was just the person to manafacture libelous spuds for the 
Tory Newspapers ; he was just the man to do a party’s dirty work, to 
go down into the filth and muck of an unrighteous cause and rake up 
from such material, scurvy pellets of slander against his country’s history 
and against those exalted Patriots, whose names are sweet messages of 
cheer to King-cursed Humanity all over the earth. 

There was one Colony which, for a very obvious reason, he held ia 
especial hatred, and which he seemed anxious to baptize with the select 
est wrath from his inexhaustible vials. That Colony was the one which 
had the misfortune to be his place of nativity! 

In the year 1781, there appeared upon the bookshelves of Londons 
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ather-bound Octavo, entitled “ A General History of Connecticut, by 
sGentleman of the Province ;” and it is to this unique performance that 
Samuel Peters is indebted for that sort of brimstone immortality which 
jas preserved his name to the present day, and which has conferred 
pon itso illustrious a position in the catalogue of systematic liars. 
fhis is not the place nor have we the inclination, to sift and expose his 
grave perversions of History and his malicious defamation of personal 
character. We do not care any longer to contemplate him as an exotic 


‘gob, promenading the parks of London and bidding for a Baron's 


mile by genuflection and the licking of dust ; we prefer rather to look 
ithis book as a great natural curiosity, as the work of a prodigious 
Gonnoisseur, as an interesing and amusing specimen of the voluminous- 
ness with which a genuine Artist, of mature experience and great natur- 
il aptitude, is able to lie. 

As a tolerable specimen of his graphic style, we may present his des- 
aiption of the “ Siege of Windham,” which, for gorgeousness of delin- 
tation and exquisite pathos, has probably few equals in the whole range 
of historic literature. “Strangers are very much terrified at the hideous 
noise made on summer evenings, by the vast numbers of frogs in the 
books and ponds which lie in the vicinity of Windham. There are 
about thirty different voices among them ; some of which resemble the 
bellowing of a bull. The owls and whipporwills complete the rough 
concert, which may be heard several miles. Persons accustomed to 
such serenades are not disturbed by them at their proper stations; but 
one night, in July, 1758, the frogs of an artificial pond, three miles 
square, and about five from Windham, finding the water dried up, left 
the place in a body, and marched, or rather hoped, towards Winno- 
mantic river. They were under the necessity of taking the road and 
going through the town, which they entered about midnight. The bull- 
frogs were the leaders, and the pipers followed without number. They 
filled a road forty yards wide for four_miles in length, and were for sev- 
eral hours passing through the town, unusually clamorous. The inhabi- 
tants were equally perplexed and frightened : some expected to find an 
army of French and Indians; others feared an earthquake and dissolu- 
tion of nature. The consternation was universal. Old and young, 
male and female, fled naked from their beds with shriekings greater than 
those of the frogs. The event was fatal to several women. The men, after a 
fight of half a mile, in which they met with many broken shins, find- 
ing no enemies in pursuit of them, made a halt, and summoned up reso- 
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lution enough to venture back to their wives and children : when the 
distinctly heard from the enemy’s camp these words, Wight, Helderken, 
Deer, Tete. This Jast they thought meant ¢reaty ; and plucking up 
courage, they sent a triumvirate to capitulate with the supposed French 
and Indians. These three men approached in their shirts, and begged to 
speak with the General; but it being dark and no answer given, they 
were sorely agitated for some time betwixt hope and fear; at length, 


however, they discovered that the dreaded inimical enemy was an armyof 


thirsty frogs going to the river for a little water.” 

In the narrow limits to which we are necessarily restricted it will of 
course be impossible to go farther into a detail of the contents of this 
wonderful volume, We should like to have given in his own inimite- 
ble words, his account of that fabulous spot in the river Connecticut, 


where the water is so indurated by pressure, between two shelving rock, § 


as to float a crowbar as easily as a feather; or of that terrific invasion 
by an “army of catterpillars,” with white bodies two inches long, eor- 
ered with thorns, with red throats, and in their colleetive capacity ocew 
pying three miles in front and two in depth; or his laughable version of 
the famous Gén. Putnam story ; or his delicate and modest allusion to 
himself as “ Episcopal Clergyman who by his generosity, and zeal for 
the Church of England, and loyalty to the House of Hanover, bas render 
ed himself famous both in New and Old England.” But should any be 
provoked by this noticeto an examination of the document itself, we 
feel sure that they will thank us for bringing out from the dust and 
oblivion of its alcove a work, which is now powerless for evil, and which 
give them an occasional exercise. Mr. Peters was unquestionably s 
fearless and an untrammeled inventor. His imagination was permitted to 
wed a mammoth ingenuity, and both to roam hand in hand, over illimi 
table territory, without bar or bond. That he has a keen eye to the m 
diculous, no man who reads his work ean for a moment hesitate to admit. 
And yet let no one sit down to peruse the volume without leaving his 
right-foot free :—for amid much harmless bombast and fun, amid splen- 
did thrusts and outlandish impudence, you are continually meeting with 
so many proofs of soul meanness and despicable servility to aristocratic 
maxims, that you will have a perpetual impulse to give him a kick 


And especially he ceases not to deplore the Puritan and Republican ten-, 


dencies of the American mind. In view of the lamentable failure of our 
ancestors to construct a state of society which should correspond with 
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bis notions of civil perfection, he finally evaporates into the following 
sblime apostrophe to the rollicking Genius of Adventure. 

“Thou Genius of Adventure! that carriedst Columbus from Eastern 
to the Western shores, the domain of savage beasts and savage men 
pow cursed with the demons of superstition and fanaticism, oh! oh! 
Kindle in no other breast the wish to seek new. worlds !” M. f. 

Yauz, May, 1856. 


Observations from a Cub. 


BY DIOGENES PSALAMANZAR CZOOLAMPADIAS, GENT. 


Pamosorners generally are self-dissatisfied, wayward, melancholy 
men. I admit this at the outset, to account-for any cynicism that may 
herein appear. I admit that D. P. CE. Putos, is such a character,—that 
his “tub” is located on Chapel Street,—that he is not a maniac nor a 
fool,—that his optical organs are tolerably good, and that he has every 
qualification requisite for taking ‘‘ observations” correctly. He is a man 
of indefinite length, has studied that immense tome called human na- 
ture all his life, “is less famous for beauty than strength,” and bas adopt- 
ed as his own, the motto of a brother philosopher indicative at once of 
his great erudition and congenial disposition. 


avd or 
Lacessit 

With these explanations he proceeds. 

Many years since D. P. CE. together with the world in general, he 
believes, was startled by an account of a man who with an infinite 
deal of trouble had wormed himself through an exceedingly contracted 
passage into the Catacombs of the Egyptian Kings. 

He was absent for along time from the surface of this terraqueous 
bed, and reported that he penetrated so far as to be in hourly expecta- 
tion of finding Pandemonium. Owing to great difficulties, however, he 
succeeded only in reaching Mummydom, a suburb of it,and was there 
obliged to give up his project and “ back out.” 

Very similar isthe daily experience of the daring adventurer who 
undertakes to worm himself through the Catacomb called Chapel street.. 
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Boxes and bales are heaped upon the walks in endless profusion, objects well 
calculated to arrest the progress as well as the attention of all. Countless 
mummies, or walking wholesale retailers of dry goods are intermingled 
with stove pipes, crockery of a doubtful character, umbrellas, boots and 
shoes, Hough’s Patent ——s, and every other conceivable article, all 
blended in sweet “ confusion worse confounded.” Objects are seen moving 
up and down the street not unlike the inverted “smoke pipe” of a steam 
car, propelled by as great a power and at an inconceivable velocity. Trap 
doors and pit-falls leading into bottomless cellars abound on every side, 
At the crossings, cabmen with a shriek and yell fora clear road, drive for- 
ward regardless of the consequences, leaving you upset or set up as the 
ease may be. It is hazardous for one to walk upright for ere long he will 
find his head in contact with a swinging sign, and “ new light let in 
through chinks,” &. In short the man who can penetrate as far as the 
“ Post” and make a safe return, is to be considered a hero, and as one 
fitted “to pull hair with a polar bear and drive the monster from his 
lair.” Now this state of things is not altogether pleasing to your hum- 
ble servant (Ecolampadius. I am emphatically a meditative man. I 
have day dreams. I sit in my ‘tub’ musing on by-gone times and gold- 
en recollections which play upon the chords of memory melodies sweet- 
er, holier than Eolian music ; on glorious deeds which, in the words they 
speak, sweep over my soul like organ peals, (applause,) when Jo! adown 
the street a figureI behold. It looms up in the distance monstrous, unde- 
fined. Cuan it be that the dome of St. Peter’s is moving along the street, 
or is its size owing to the tremendous “spherical aberration” of the 
lenses in my spectacles! It approaches! It passes! Shade of Falstaff! 
What aswell. It has vanished and I breathe freer. 
I take my afternoon or evening walk. I am meditating, it may be 
upon the Deluge, (a favorite theme of mine,) and thinking 
“How upon Ararat the Ark 
Stuck in the mud when it was dark, 
And how next morning they went out, 
To sacrifice and look about, 
How Shem with a red face got up, 
And let the cattle out o’ the coop ; 
_ How Noah then got out of bed, 
And stroked his offspring on the head, 
Saying he had done a good deed, 
To let the cattle out to feed.” 
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Perhaps I am thinking of taming the comets, or of Mac-Adamizing 
the Milky Way, or of some other plan for the edification of humanity. 
Jam suddenly brought to a belief in the existence of sublunary things 
by a blow from the huge front of a brick block on one side, and ere I 


‘ean recover, from a lamp-post on the other, all caused by a third form 


moving at fearful stride in the center of the walk. Suddenly a roll of 
carpeting passing from some other upper story to my own, wraps round 
my head, and I find myself enveloped ina “boundless contiguity of 
shade.” At this stage of proceedings, I set out for my ‘ tub, at full speed, 
under the impression that if there is any thing which can elevate the 
ancient Henry with a man, that thing is a walk on Chapel street. 

I have said that this state of affairs is not altogether pleasing. But I 
have other troubles. I, Diog. Psal. CEcol., Gent., am a bachelor. I have 
a horror for women, and it is not pleasant to be gazed out of counte- 
nance or flirted out of temper by perfumed and embroidered handker- 
chiefs as large as sheets. It is not pleasant for a modest man to walk 
when the crossings are muddy. It is unpleasant to be forever compelled to 
look at mouths and noses, which one wouldn’t recognize as such except 
by their position. It is unpleasant to see eyes rolling promiscuously in 
the midst of an ocean of face, in an attempt to be sentimental. It is 
unpleasant to come into collision with the backbone of a whale bent into , 
acircular form by machinery. It is very unpleasant to have your ears 
saluted by an unearthly shriek of the feminine gender, because a dog 
might chance to bark. 

It is unpleasant to be deprived of the benefit of one’s dinner by seeing 
“moustached performances” execute a walk. It is unpleasant to see 
portable chimneys which give forth no light nor heat,—nothing but 
smoke. It is unpleasant to see ladies hunted through the streets. It is 
unpleasant to see rowdies, called students by euphemism, congregate at 
the corners, to the great annoyance of passers-by. It is unpleasant te 
have “night made hideous” by Bacchanalian shouts and songs. In 
short, Chapel street is generally unpleasant. 

It has, however—thanks to many good angels—its redeeming features, 
and long may they continue to cheer and bless it with their presence ! 
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Onur Lecture on Loo Choo. 


WE WERE OUT OF FUNDS. 


Iz is not a very uncommon occurrence for two young collegians to be 
thus destitute. But there were some circumstances in our case which 
rendered it peculiarly unfortunate. By way of preparation for European 
travel, W. and myself had undertaken a pedestrian tour to the White 
Mountains; and in order to accustom ourselves to habits of economy, 
we had mutually agreed to take but a limited sum of money, and to 
send for no more from home, unless in case of sickness. But somehow, 
although neither of us had been ill, we found ourselves moneyless, before 
our projected tour was half completed. 


I make the above statement as a brief apologetic preface for the per 
formance [ am about to narrate. 

Being thus destitute, it behoved us to look about speedily, and find 
means by which we could replenish our empty pockets, without calling 
for parental aid. So we held a consultation in which various experi- 
ments were suggested, and, after discussion, rejected. As a sample of 
these projects, I will enumerate three. 

1. That we should be Itinerant Negro Melodists. 

2. That we should make bread pills, and sell them as a sure cure for 
Consumption, Rheumatism, Croup, é&c., &e. 

3. That we should lecture on Mesmerism, and I should be a subject 
while W. was operator. 

This last plan was considered peculiarly feasible by W. But I made 
objections. I told him I did not care about being put to sleep, and hav- 
ing my insensibility to pain tested by various thrusts of pins into my legs 
and arms, nor did [ think I could preserve my gravity, amid some of the 
more ludicrous performances. 

“But,” continued I, “if you don’t lecture on Mesmerism, you can upon 
some other subject, which will not require such martyrdom on my part.” 

W’s face, which had lengthened when I declined the honor of being 
mesmerized, brightened at this last proposition. — 

“Very true,” said he, “that’s a capital idea. Why hadn’t we thought 
of it before? We might have paid all ‘our expenses as we came along. 
I will begin to write a lecture to-day, and day after morrow it shall be 
delivered.” 
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“But what will you lecture upon?” I asked. “ You must have a taking 
subject.” 

“That is quite an item,” answered he. “Of course I must choose a 
subject of which no one in these parts has te heard, in order that 34 
treatment of it may not betray my ignorance.” 

“Suppose we take a Geological subject,” suggested I. “ We — 
some Mineralogical specimens which might afford some assistance.” 

“Too dry,” answered W. “Not popular enough. Besides I want to 
lecture upon something of which both the audience and myself are 
equally ignorant, in order that my imagination may have full scope. I 
think it would be better to lecture upon some remote and insignificant 
nation, concerning which we can invent as many statistics, manners and 
customs as we please.” 

I readily agreed to this plan, and then we consulted as to the nation 
which should be honored by our dissertation. The Patagonians were re- 
jected as too barbarous, the Sandwich Islanders as too well known, the 
Chinese as being too large a nation, until we finally pitched upon the in- 
habitants of Loo Choo.* 

“If you write and deliver the lecture, I don’t see what there is for me 
to do,” said I. 

“O, T'll find something for you to do, You shall be door keeper. 
No, I have another idea, a capital one. It will fill the house. You 
shall be a native Loo Chooan, and come out in their costume, dance one 
of their dances, and sing a song in their language.” 

“But I don’t know anything about it.” ’ 

“I know you don’t, and neither do I, and that is just the joke of it, 
my boy. [I'll invent a dress for you, and write my lecture to suitit. I'll 
paint you with alternate stripes of red and blue, so that your own mother 
wouldn’t know you. I'll tie your hair up in a bunch and trim it with 
coral beads. You can make your song of barbarous Greek and worse 
Latin, and introduce “Shool” and “Cocachelunk” into the Chorus. 
We'll deliver the lecture.” 

In accordance with the above determination, there appeared on every 
sign post and board fence of a neighboring village to the one where we 
were stopping, the following poster, in flaring letters on yellow paper. 


* This was before the publication of Bayard Taylor's travels in those regions. 
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LECTURE EXTRAORDINARY ! 


On Thursday evening the 15th inst., will be delivered in the Town 
Hall, by the distinguished traveler Wm. Wickham, Esq., a lecture on the 
manners and customs of the people of 

LOO CHOO !! 

There will be present a native Loo Chooan, who will appear in his 

aboriginal costume, and 
SING AND DANCE!!! 

Admission 15 cents. Children under 10 half price. 

2z Clergymen gratis. N. B. A liberal discount to schools. 

The eventful Thursday arrived very quickly. Every moment of our 
time had been occupied in preparation. My dress was the first thing to 
be prepared, since the lecture must be made to suit that. For the pur- 
pose of giving the reader a correct idea of my costume, I subjoin the 
following notes, which were taken by W. as each portion of my dress 
was completed. 

I. The Loo Chooans slat themselves with various colors, especially 
delighting in red and blue. 

IL. They wear loose Turkish trowsers. (Mine were made from bleached 
cotton, hastily basted by W.) 

IIL. On the upper part of their persons they wear a large blanket, 
having a hole in the centre through which they insert their head. (Mine 
was a bed-blanket with a hole cut expressly for the occasion.) 

The day before the lecture I rode over to the village where the lecture 
was to be delivered, and found that our posters had created quite an ex- 
citement. Everybody was anxious to see the live Loo Chooan. 

“More especially,” said the village landlord, “ because Cap’n Jones has 
been out that way somewhere a couple o’ years, and folks are kinder 
anxious to know what sort of a country he’s been in. They’re expect- 
ing him home every day now.” 

I made arrangements to admit three schools, and also engaged the 
services of a competent door-keeper, and then returned to tell W. of our 
favorable prospects. When Itold him of Captain Jones, he looked 
rather grave and said, \ 

“ Suppose he should turn up between this and Thursday night. Our 
fat would be emphatically in the fire. But we'll trust our luck.” 

The first question we asked on Thursday evening was, ‘Has Captain 
Jones arrived? Being assured that he had not, we felt that we could go 
on with our lecture, in comparative safety. The first thing to be done 
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was for W. to paint and dress me. This being accomplished, he left me 
behind a temporary curtain which he had procured, and proceeded to the 
tavern to make himself presentable. 

I amused myself with watching, through a peep-hole in the curtain, 
the audience as they came in. The assemblage was numerous, though 
it could not by apy means be called select, since it embraced the whole 
village, from the oldest inhabitant to the smallest boy who could go 
alone. The ‘Squire was there, fat and important ; the village doctor, 
fretty and fidgetty, as if every moment expecting a patient: the clergy- 
man solemn and white-neckclothed. These important personages had 
been provided with free tickets by myself. There was an old woman 
who took out her knitting-work as soon as she was fairly in her seat, 
evidently determined upon improving her time. There were the usual 
number of giggling girls, and young fellows who produced the giggles. 
Any quantity of children, who were discussing in whispered tones the 
probable appearance of the native Loo Chooan. 

By-and-by W. returned. He held a moment’s conversation with me 
before the lecture commenced. “TI tell you what,” said he, “I consider 
this a rather ticklish experiment. I am afraid lest this Jones may come 
home or something turn up to expose us. I have taken all the money 
from the door keeper, and brought our horse up to the back of the hall. 
Ihave also settled all the bills, so that if anything happens we shall be 
all ready to travel.” 

W’s lecture was a decided success, if anything could be judged from 
the applause it received. He was possessed of a very graceful delivery, 
and he had embroidered his narrative with legends from every nation 
under the sun. There was a death-like stillness in the house, as he re- 
lated the closing legend of a Loo Chooan lover, who, despairing of gain- 
ing the hand of the one he loved, mounted to the summit of a lofty peak, 
and there, folding himself in his blanket, sang his death-song, then 
plunged himself beneath the waves. In these words he closed : 

“Thanking you, ladies and gentlemen, for your full attendance and 
kind attention this evening, I will now close this address, and introduce 
to your kind notice the native Loo Chooan Hongery-Wongery-Tongery- 
Fum, whom I know you are all impatient to beLold and hear. He will 
first sing the national song of the Loo Chooans.” 

A buzz of approbation and expectation greeted this announcement. 
W. came behind the curtain, took me by the ‘hand, and led me out be- 
fore the audience, to whom I made a salaam, crossing my hands upon 
my breast, and bowing nearly to the floor. Albeit I never could sing, 
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and could scarcely distinguish Yankee Doodle from Old Hundred, yet, 
as I had a very powerful pair of lungs I ventured to rely upon them, 
trusting that, as in many cases, abundance of noise — make up for 
lack of melody. I subjoin the first verse of my song: 


Katta wacky wongy fum, 

Butta ka be ka benla cum, 

Pingery licksum shula dum, 
Hi yah dido! 


Wochsa dichsa chin chum, 
Hi yah dido! ~* 


Tremendous applause followed the song ; it was encored and I sang 
the two last verses again. W. then announced that I would next dance 
the war-dance of the Loo Chooans, which would close the evening's en- 
tertainment. Incited by my previous success and finding that the au- 
dience were prepared for anything, however extravagant, I gave myself 
up to the strangest antics possible. Brandishing a banger above my 
head, I came on to the stage with a yell which terrified all the children 
in the hall. I turned the hand-spring, stood on my head, jumped up 
and hit my feet together, in short put myself into every position which 
my form would allow, or my agility accomplish. Finally, wearied by 
these extravagant efforts, I left the stage amid enthusiastic applause. 
Thus closed our lecture on Loo Choo. 

As the audience were slowly dispersing and I was busily washing the 
paint from my face with W’s assistance, we heard a slight commotion 
among the crowd. W. stepped out from behind the curtain to see what 
was the trouble. Ie heard the words: 

“ How do you do, Cap’n Jones? When did you return ?” 

“I have just come back to night,” said a gruff voice. “Found my 
wife gone to lecture on Loo Choo; thought I'd jest step over, and see 
what sort of a performance you had, and how true "twas, being as I 
stopped there a week on my vi'ge home.” 

This was enough for W. “ We must be off immediately. Out of the 
window instanter with you. I'll manage to slip out with the assembly. 
I dont want that old sea-dog to quiz me. 

We succeeded in getting off unperceived, and on counting up the pro- 
ceeds next day, found them to be thus : ; 

Three schools, - - - - $15.00 
500 tickets, 15 cts. per ticket, - 75.00 


Total, - $90.00 
Expenses of Hall, posters hhovee-hire, 27.50 


Balance in our favor, - - $62.50 
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{ don’t think the foregoing proceeding was justifiable in every particu- 
lar, though the audience received their money’s worth in the entertain- 
nent of W.’s lecture, but then I ask the reader to remember the “ tight 


place” we were in, and I will also assure him that I shall never again 
enact the native of Loo Choo. 


The New Gpmnasium. 

Our beloved “ Alma Mater” is beginning to be favorably known 
throughout the country for its increasing attention to physical education. 
Every pleasant day, the green is dotted with wicket players. Every 
pleasant night, knots of merry vocalists are exorcising consumption, by 
roaring out the songs of Yale. Long walks are taken on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons to East Rock, and West Rock, and Mill Rock ; to Forts 
Wooster and Hale, and Sunset Hill, and classes in the natural sciences 
sre formed partly with this end in view. Within a few years, the Yale 
Navy has increased to twelve boats, whose crews amount to more than a 
hundred and fifty men. Even the miserable apology for a Gymnasium, 
which exists in the rear of the College buildings, is not without many 
patrons. Above all, we have had “Langdonics.” It is not too much to 
say that the accomplished introducer of that system deserves, more than 
any other person, the credit of awakening an earnest and universal at- 
tention to the subject of physical improvement. 

And now the college welfare demands a new Gymnasium, complete in 
all its appointments, and large enough to accommodate our rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. 

Boating, wicket-playing, walking, &c., depend upon the season, the 
weather, the tastes of individuals, and moreover, afford only particular 
kinds of exercise. What we want is not to supersede these healthful 
sports, but to furnish, at a cheap rate, something that can co-exist with 
them by providing the means of thorough systematic bodily training, 
sufficiently varied to meet the wants of all and available in rain or shine 
at all seasons of the year. To meet this want an enterprising and liber- 
al member of the Junior Class started the plan of a new Gymnasium, 
and there is at the present moment a fair prospect that the plan will 
be carried into successful execution. 

The first design was to form an Association of students who were to 
subscribe for. membership at five dollars per annum. (One dollar less 
than is charged for the inconveniences of the High Street sepulcher.) 
Many were willing to subscribe for two or three years in advance, and 
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since the list of those who expressed a willingness to join, comprised all 
three lower classes with less than a dozen exceptions, it was calculated 
that nearly three thousand dollars could be raised in this way. The 
Corporation was then to be petitioned for a loan of two thousand dollars, 

The plan for the building is that it shall be about the size of Alumni 
Hall—a hundred feet by fifty base and thirty-five feet high. It is to be 
built of brick and to consist of two stories, the lower one to be fitted up with 
a complete gymnastic apparatus, the upper to contain an apartment for 
the janitor, a dressing room fitted with wardrobes for members, a reading 
room and spacious hall to be used for Langdonics. The estimated cost 
of this edifice is $8,000, and it can be built for one half cash and mort- 
gage on the rest. The whole building can be ready for use by the close 
of next November, and will be the best arranged Gymnasium in America, 

The debts are to be paid by the income from memberships, which is 
expected to amount to about $1,500 per annum. After the debts are 
canceled, the fee is designed to be reduced to the nominal sum of one or 
two dollars per annum. The conduct of the Gymnasium is to be en- 
trusted to an executive board. 

These purposes have been laid before the Faculty, who have expressed 
an almost unanimous opinion in favor of: the plan, with some modifica- 
tions, and many thanks are due to them for the attention they have 
given to the matter. They still have the subject in hand - are evi- 
dently inclined to let us have a Gymnasium. 

It is however thought best by some of the Faculty that the Corpora- 
tion should take the exclusive management, and that we should petition 
them (through the Faculty) to erect and furnish the building and collect 
from the students who use it, making the charge in the term-bills. The 
students, as in the first design, are to come forward with subscriptions in 
advance to the amount of about $2000. Some students liberally offer to 
supply any deficiency in this sum by loans. 

It will be seen that this plan differs from the other only in transfer- 
ring the control from an organization of students to the Corporation. 
By either method the result is the same. We now hopefully await the 
action of the Corporation at their approaching session. We wish for no 
subscriptions from alumni. Their generosity is sufficiently taxed. Let 
the undergraduates supply the necessary funds themselves. There is no 
need of donations. Every subscriber will receive the worth of his money. 
And in view of the importance of the propused measure it is not too much 
to expect that every Yale-man will be glad to contribute to the establish- 
ment of an institution which will be of priceless advantage to himself and 
to thousands of Yalensians who shall come after him. J. M. He 
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Nautilus Boat Song, No. 9. 


BY MI8s A. G. 8. 


Ain—* The Boatman's Serenade,” 


Lo! how the shining summer sea 
Doth quiv’ring arms unfold, 

To reach our boat with wide embrace, 
And clasp its fairy mold. 


Oh! dip your oars, my gallant boys, 
With chorus loud and free ; 

Let glory and the Nautilus 
Our toast forever be. 


With joyous grace she glides away, 
And throbs upon the wave, 
Like some strong heart whose pulses beat 
To struggle with the brave. 
Oh! dip your oars, &e, 


Gay troubadours may sing of love— 
Of knights who fought and died ; 
The sea‘is our brave battle-field, 
The Nautilus our bride. 
Oh! dip your oars, ce. 


For we’ve been rocked in Ocean’s shield, 
Like Spartan sons of yore, 
And trusty oars alone shall prove 
Our might forever more. 
Oh! dip your oars, &e. 


So when the world receives us, lads, 
May we, tho’ scattered wide, 
Row stoutly through the cares of life, 
As now we gaily ride. 
Oh! dip your oars, my gallant boys, 
With chorus loud and free, 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Nautilus, 
The darling of the sea. 
VOL, XXI. 22 
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Book Notices. 


Humorous Porms or Tuomas Hoop, being the second volume of Phillips ¢ 
Sampson’s edition of Hood’s Poems. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


If it is true that “every time a man laughs he adds something to his life,” 
then Thomas Hood has done more to increase the sum total of human exist. 
ence than fourteen regiments of physicians and all the pill-doctors that have 
lived from the siege of Troy down to the bombardment of Sebastopol. It will 
shake the gout out of a man directly to read this volume every day after din- 
ner. Hood himself never stood in any particular danger of dying from the 
effects of good dinners. Poor man! the world was quite willing to laugh over 
his writings and sufferings together. Now we can afford to praise him very 
liberally, and devoutly wonder how such aman could be given over to the 
trials of poverty in this appreciating world. When it was proposed to an old 
Scotch woman that they should erect a monument to the memory of Burns, she 
replied: “ He asked in vain for bread when he lived, and now that he is dead 
will ye gie him a stane?” Hood fared in pretty much the same way ; but since 
it is too late to do anything else, we may as well “ gie him a stane” for our own 
profit by dispensing a dollar for the book. One can laugh five dollars worth 
over it without the least difficulty. 


Tue Panorama anv Orner Poems, sy Joun G. Warttier. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The chief poem of this volume was read by T. Starr King, as the first of a 
course of lectures in Boston, during the last winter. Those who sympathize 
with the political ideas of the Quaker-Poet will enjoy the production, while 
those who differ will probably not go to sleep over it. The beautiful ballads 
of Mary Garvin” and “ Maud Muller” are already familiar to most readers. 
We commend the book to lovers of good poetry. 


Two very beautiful Boat Songs which were written for the Nautilus Club,— 
the first by “‘ Miss E. G. B.,” and the second by “ Miss A. G. S.”—have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Pease. They are tastily gotten up, and for our part we should 
be very glad to see this sort of “ naval literature” greatly increased. 


A\ 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


Ir you take a large pair of dividers, place the extremity of one leg on the 
spex of the Lyceum, extend the other to the distance of about one stadium, 
and with this radius describe a sort of elongated circle, you will have the 
perimeter of that portion of the mundane sphere known among us as the “ Col- 
lege World.” The geographical area is not very extensive. To Freshmen, the 
dimensions in other respects appear “ blue and boundless like the sky,” but in 
process of time these also converge to something like afocus. There have been 
but few occurrences of note in this realm since our last. ‘ 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
The elections on Thursday evening, April ‘3a, resulted as follows :— 


Livonia. Broruers. 
President. 
W. Hi. W. Campbell, L. R. Packard. 
Vice-President. 
H. M. MelIntire, W. J. Harris. 
Secretary. 
G. W. Colles, S. Holden. 
Vice-Secretary 
C. H. Woodruff, D. T. Potter. 


AWARD OF THE BERKELEY SCHOLARSHIP. 
Class of 1856. 


James Lyman WHITNEY. 


On Wednesday evening, May 28th, the Yalensians were favored with a fine 
serenade from Rosertson’s Banp, (formerly Shelton’s,) of New York City. 
They came up, we understand, to play for the ‘‘ New Haven Grays” on the 
occasion of their parade. The ‘‘Grays’—who by the way made a splendid 
appearance—showed their enterprise and good taste in providing themselves 
with such excellent music. It is a treat to hear performers of that order. 
When the deep chorus of “ Auld Lang Syne” died away in the College Yard 
there was not a heart but felt the tender inspiration of that glorious old tune. 
In the name of all the students we thank the musicians for their kindness, and 
when our friends desire a “concord of sweet sounds,” we commend to them 
“Ropertson’s Ban.” 

Sunday, May 11.—Mr. IL. Junior Monitor, slept over for the first time. 
Encore 
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Editor's Table. 


WE once saw an Advertisement which read as follows: 

‘“¢ WHEREAS, my devoted and much lamented husband, Michael O’Flan, 
inigan, has suddenly died in the Holy Faith, this is to invite his surviving 
friends to attend the funeral of the same in St. Patrick’s, to-morrow morning 
at 8 o’clock. 

“N. B. Peanuts and candy still for sale at the old stand, by his disconsolate 
widow, Binpy O’Frannteay.” 


In like manner, as a sort of Postscript to the “Farewe..” of the worthy 
Editors of 56, in the last No. of the Lit., “we would also state,” that the 
“ disconsolate widow” still holds forth, and the Lit. can be obtained of our 
friend Pease, “for a considerations” *-It isa -Quarter-ly, the Lit. is. Have you 
four “fips?” Then walk up! You are in “ good and regular standing.” 


The denizens of this favored region have once more been permitted to stare 
at an ‘‘ Election Parade.” On the eighth day of May, in the year of our Lord 
and Saviour, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, the grand performance 
came off. The goodly Commonwealth poured forth “her whiskered pandoors 
and her fierce hussars” unsparingly. The magnificent steel engraving below 
represents them as they made their imposing appearance on the “ Green” in the 


At eleven o’clock, the mighty procession escorted the Governor to the State 
House. We have at great expense procured for our readers the following life- 
like representation of the cortege as it appeared when passing our office. It 
is from accurate drawings taken on the spot by artists of the first magnitude :— 


Piscat 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


1, The Sultan. 6. One of the “ Institutions.” 
2. Car of Juggernaut. 7. Members of the Legislature. 


4, Executive Chair. 9. United Hard-Shell Natives. 

5. United States Navy. 10. Citizens Generally. 
In the evening the royal military salute of “ presenting arms” was performed 
in Union Hall, whereupon the following remarkable configuration immediately 
became manifest :— 


“ Qui Trans. Sust.”—“ They who sent us will foot 
the bills.” 


3. Caliph of Bagdad. 8. Invited Guests. 


Liberal Translation. 


Wuereas, The Yale Lit. has become the or- 
gan of the Whig party, (whose name be 
exalted! for it has nothing else to exalt,) 


and, 

Wuenreas, The “ body corporate” of the nut- 
meg wisdom has assembled in solemn con- 
clave for the good of the Commonwealth, 
&e. 

Therefore, we hasten to lay before our readers the following 

ACTS OF LEGISLATURE, 
PROLOGUE. 
Piscatory individual —* Fresh fish from Helicon! Who'll buy?” 


ACT I. 


Scene—Tontine Dining-room. 
Head Waiter —In the name of the Prophet—fish ! 
Ist Member (in white cravat.)—Verily, that isa goodly sound into mine ear, 
My bowels do yearn greatly for the sinful shad. The monsters of the deep 
shall find no rest in the secret places of the earth ; from the waters thereof 
thall they be gobbled away utterly. Canst thou draw up a big shad with a 
hook which thou lettest down? Lo! I will eat and be filled ; yea, I will devour 
five loaves and two or three fishes. 
%d Member (in stiff cravat.) Aw, Lsay, waitaw! waitaw! Aw, flattaw myself 
\shall have the pleshaw to weceive a po’tion of the nutwicious aliment vulgawly 
denominated shad. Aw, this is decidedly dem foine! 
8d Member (in no cravat.) Shad! you black Satan! 
4th Member, (fiercely.) Set that big plate upon the table, waiter! 
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Waiter. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly? 


Member. 


To cut a large slice from that shad-fish there. 


The pound of fish which I demand of thee 
Is dearly bought: ’tis mine, and I will have it. 
Waiters. Beef Steak! Roast Turkey! Mutton Chops! 
Members, (omnes.) Sha-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-d. 


(Da Capo with variations.) 


(Exeunt ad Capitolium.) 


ACT II. 
Sczne—ZIn the Capitol after Dinner. 
VentRILoguy or SAM-zet. 


To eat, or not to eat—that’s a 


great moral question. 


To eat—to sleep—’tis a consummation 


Devoutly for to be wished for 
To sleep! perchance to dream 


by all good citizens. 


:—ay, there’s the rubt er. 


O what nocturnal, jolly dreams will come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal session ; 

To morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty place, (out, out, short candle!) 
And still we eat huge dinners in the town, 

And groan, and travel back here in pain together. 
’Tis a dire form of Capital Punishment. 

How my poor stomach labors with the load it’s under! 
It hath that primal, eldest cuss upon’t— 

An excellent old shad of the very first water. 


(Speaker’s Hammer falls.) 


ACT III. 


Be it enacted by the Lobby members, that for the well-being of the Hon. 
Legislature, we do hereby ordain and establish the following 


BILL OF FARE. 


ART. Szo. 1. Soup. 
Shad, a la Mud Turtle. 
Shad-tail Soup, a l’Italienne. 
Sec. 2. Fish. 
Boiled Shad. BakedShad. Fried Shad. 
Stw’d Shad. Roast Shad. Shad ala mode. 
Sec. 3 Releves. 
Shad tongue, fin sauce. Shad eggs. Corn- 
ed Shad. Fresh Shad. Salt Shad. 
Sec. 4. Cold Dishes. 


Boned Shad. Unboned Shad. Tete de 
Shad, sur Socle. 


Seo. 5. Relishes. 
Shad Sauce. PickledShad. Shad with 
vinegar. Shad and mustard. 
Sec. 6. Entrees. 


Fricaseed Shad. Scolloped Shad. Poach. 
ed Shad. Shad Chowder. Connecticut 
River Shad. Salt River Shad. 


Sec. 7. Pastry. 
Shad Pie. Shad Jelly. 


Seo. 8. Dessert. 


‘The Shad-ow of a Baked Apple, a la 
Pariesiene. 


ART. Il. The last clause of Sec. 6, Art. 1, shall be so construed as to meet 


the wants of the Democratic members. 


ART. IIT. This Bill shall take effect from its passage. 


(Finis.) 
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“Prof.” S. B. Brittan expatiated upon “Spiritualism” in Brewster’s Hall a 
week or two since. With his assistance and that of a transparent “ medium’’ 
in our employ we received the remarkable communication given below. It is 
from one of the “ sperrits of just men made perfeck,” and may therefore be 


considered as entirely reliable. 


We regard it as on the whole the most im- 


portant revelation that has ever reached us from those dominions :— 


COMMUNICATION, 


* + * * 


THE “ TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE.” 


. ur friends are probably aware that the “ Triennial” is to appear again this 


Summer. We have been permitted to 
proof sheets, “‘ by special favor” :— 


Gzoraius Lex, Esq. Nih. nose. Naut. 
prest. sed. polit. naufrag. 
Rei-pub. Foed. non nom. 


Henricus G. Os. Mr. Soc. Angliec. 
Societat. ad ponend. Equlorum Bo- 
torum factor. Londini. Humani generis 
amicus, sed cum Professoribus Tutori- 
busque non est inventus. 


Quipam Mopivs. Magister bibendi. 
“Ligni-Galli” major domo. Res habet. 
Thomas Jeremiasque, semper in manu. 


Cyctors Laruropus. 


Panveus Vestiricus Baryum, “E. 
Pluribus Barnum,” Humbugorum prin- 


Ad praes. atque 


make the following extracts from the 


ceps,“ Fejee marispuellae,” “ Lanaris 
“ Joice Heth,” heros. 
Nostre etatis Yankee prestantissimus. 


Henricus Stacnum. Mr. Cerimonia 
tristi “ Eluelidis plorati” equorum agi- 
tator. W. I. Bona, liq. inflamm., poma, 
nuees, crustum coctum, panem, gin ger 
| popque vendit, et omnibus “ tick” dat. 

(@ Officium Ejus nuper motum est 
ad numerum L, I. sacilli vici. 


Mendicus, nig. 
quond. serv. nune lib. peripat. philos- 
suam “ Vitam” semper dicit. “Serus 
in ecelo redeat,” si unquam. 

“ Vetus Grimes non mortuus est.” 
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The science of music seems to be developing among us with variations. The 
race of fiddles and fifes, with strange apparitions of the drum genus, multiply 
upon us exceedingly in these latter days. Nocturnal overtures are produced 
n the Spring style, and there are some vocal accompaniments which would 
astonish the performers of an Ojibway war-dance. These soirees have fright- 
ened all the rats away from South Middle, and have also had the effect of keep- 
ing many a profane man awake during the watches of the night. Well, in the 
words of the “ Pote” :— 


“Sound the hewgag! Strike the tonjon! 

Let the huzzy-guzzy ring! 

Wake the tanglang and the gong-gong! 
And the loud Hosannas sing! 

With the Psaltery and the Sackbut, 
With the Dulcimer and Shawm, 

With the Hard-Shell Baptist’s Jewsharp, 
And the Locofodeon, 

The ‘machine’ the monkey ‘ runs with,’ 
The ‘ Organ’ christened ‘ Hand,’ 

Show unto the wondering natives, 
Your Tin-Horn-et Cornet Band!” 

[ Vive la Callithump !” 


The following Hexameters may prove interesting to “Scholarship” men, 
They were the production of some learned Cantab, and have since been 
amended slightly by Josephus :— 


INVENTORY OF GOODS FOR SALE. 


xihtor, dio Bbloteges, 
Kal éy xai heixov xahixo xigtor, 
Kal wick xagrerti), xal yéotoy uaoyardor 

"Ets xovvtegnavvos, xal ygatoy xaato 
Tovelhor Sioev, padxds ré, veqpol ts 
xal orsinay, onittoy xai Yaxor 
peignav, toyyor, pevdig 12, Te, 
Konig Bothng xai ide 

Kai iv Baoxytoy xata xal dvd 
Kai é» xiheges Jud, xal cahaucvdyg 
Kat onittivnay, te 10 
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